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Radio Education in Latin America 


HOW is radio being used for educational 
purposes in Latin America? This is the 
question asked by a reader that prompted 
some investigation. No clear cut answer 
ean be given to the question at this time 
because little information is readily avail- 
able. However, the queries made by this 
office did bring to light some extremely in- 
teresting facts regarding the status of 
broadcasting in general Because it is felt 
that these basic facts and the brief reports 
and resumes that have been received -hold 
the answer-—at least in part-——they are here 
presented. This is the first of what we 
hope will be an interesting series of ex- 
ploratory articles on the subject. 


—The Editor. 
The following is taken from the 
letter of Harry W. Frantz* of the Of- 


fice of the Coordinator of Inter-Amert- 
can Affairs 


As you know, Central and 
South America with a population of 
217 million people has only about 4 
million radios compared with 40 million 
sets in the United States. The major 
distribution of radios is concentrated in 
Argentina and Brazil These two 
countries account for a million and a 
half radios 


radio 
could be 
adults as well 
as students, we can say that it is a 
common occurence for adult audiences 
to receive educational 


: Based Ol the premise that 
programs of a certain type 


| 
] ] 
highly educational for 


as well as enter 
tainment programs over publicly owned 
radios with loud speaker amplifiers in 
stalled in parks and plazas in many 
cities as well as the more important 
hotels and restaurants The audience 
to this type of broadcast is 

Since illiteracy is high 
ntral and South America, only by 
the spoken word can such 


reac hed 


humerous 


audier ces be 


Central 
2,500,000 are 


4 million sets in 

America, 
shortwave receivers which can pick up 
foreign including stations 1n 
the United States. On an average day 
U. S. shortwave stations are on the air 
a combined total ot more than 
130 hours Broadcasts are made in 
nineteen languages including Spanish 


ar d Px yrtugese. 


stations, 


order to increase the radio listen 
I in the other American re 


manufacturers in the 


rector, News Sectior 


United States have been approached to 
obtain their cooperation in a plan to 
sell a million low-priced receiving sets 
in Central and South America The 
Othce of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, in cooperation with 
other government agencies, is seeking 
to obtain high priority ratings to manu- 
facture these radios. 

“This office is producing 52 tran- 
scribed programs in Spanish and 52 
in English which will be broadcast to 
the other Americas. These programs 
range trom informative material to 
American folk songs and include a 
transcribed series on National De- 
fense. It is expected that hundreds of 
idditional programs will be made 
during the coming year. They will be 
sent to the other American republics 
for broadcasting over their stations. 
Special “live talent” programs devoted 
to inter-American friendship and un- 
derstanding are being sponsored by 
local organizations in some of these 
countries and others are expected to 
follow. We have knowledge of 132 
broadcasting stations in Central and 
South America carrying such programs 
and doubtless there are 


many others 
that do not 


appear on our records 
From the standpoint of educational use 
of the radio with its wider application 
for the adult audience this medium is 
considered quite effective 
5 it may interest you to learn 
that the Buenos Aijres, Argentina, 
municipal government for a number of 
years has set up special loud speakers 
along the waterfront of the La Plata 
River (the area adjacent to the City 
of Buenos Aires). These amplifiers are 
strung over an area equivalent to ten 
city blocks. The municipal government 
provides radio entertainment for the 
public over this loud speaker system 
in the form of music, dance 
music and special announcements. It 
understanding that this system 
is municipally controlled and operated 
and the municipality may tune in any 
local broadcasting station it requires.” 
Schools of the Air 
From Concha Romera Jamest of 
American Union came the fol- 


classical 


is OUT 


Division of Intellectual Coopera- 


lowing paper titled “Radio Programs 
in Latin America and International 
Cultural Relations.” It was dated 
February 1, 1937. 

The majority of the Latin American 
countries in which educational broad- 
casting is being developed 
cluded international cultural under- 
standing and interchange as one of the 
objectives of radio programs. The 
amount of importance given to this aim 
varies, ranging from the strong em- 
phasis given to it in Uruguay to occa- 
sional recognition of it, 
case of Guatemala. 


have in- 


such as in the 


The officially sponsored programs of 
the Uruguayan “Escuela del Aire™ in- 
clude from time to time special pro- 
grams commemorating national holi- 
days of other countries. Special atten- 
tion has been given to the birthdays of 
George Washington, Thomas 
and the national heroes of other Latin 
American republics. Columbus Day, 
Pan American Day and the Dia de 
America are particularly observed 
During past years a special program 
has been broadcast called “Vinculacién 
Sud Americana,” which might be freely 
translated “South American Neigh 
bors.” 

Another “Escuela del Aire’——that 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico—definintely 
aims at international good will through 
the presentation of cultural, scientific 
and literary material from other lands 
In its statement of goals, this enter- 
prise, which operates under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioner of Education, 
included “the strengthening of rela 
tions with the Hispanic Americar 
countries.” To this end it presents the 
folksongs, songs, 
traditions of 


Edison 


customs, and 
people, as well as 


readings form their best know writers 


games, 


those 


Among the other republics may b« 
mentioned Bolivia, whose Andean sta 
tion “Illimani” regularly broadcasts 
literary and musical programs based 
on the works of writers and composers 
of other South American nations 
Often an entire program is dedicated 
to a particular country, relating it to a 
national festival or to the 

man of letters, government or 
In Guatemala a similar 


anniversary 


ae 
Oo} 
f i] 


(Continued on page 19) 





The New York University Radio Workshop 


New York University has pioneered 
in providing professional instruction for 
those who wish to prepare themselves 
for work in the program department 
modern radio station Eight 
years ago, the Division of General Edu- 
cation of New York University inaugu- 
rated its first Radio Work- 
shop. This is the work that most 
teachers throughout the United States 
this session, 
its inception, has 
practically 


of the 


Summer 


summer 
attracted educators 
every state in the 


Know, tor since 


from 
Union 
Much 


is the 


but of equal import- 
undergraduate radio work 
shop known as the Department of 
Radio, of the Washington Square Col 
lege of Arts which 
begun three This 
( ilum course ot! 
ly with a required thirty-two point 
radio subjects leading to a 

f Arts degree. It affords the 

or woman who is interested 

a radio worker 
opportunity to learn his skills in his 
vocation and at the 
broad educational 
field ot arts 
necessary if one wishes to get ahead 


younger, 


ance, 


and Science, was 


years avo 


curr: 


covers a tour year 


eventually becoming 
il 
ck time 


bac k- 


and sciences 


losen same 
obtain the 


‘round in the 


any other professional 


description, 

workshop 

1s actually 

ideqd lf major 
the Division of General Education for 
those adults who are no longer work 
| legr . a he Depart 
in Wasl Square 


1 


those who 


divide groups 


| 
baccalaureate 
he work in eith is strictly 
il nd the aculty mployed 


| 


osed 


essior 
tly from 
way New 


its concep 


red, anc 
n it } 


By Ropert S. EMERSON 


radio programs for student study and 
analysis Our recording equip- 
ment is of the most advanced type and 
much of the student's work is recorded 
for discussion and criticism by the in- 
structor in charge, and by the class as 
a whole 


own 


While in every instance high stand- 
ards are insisted upon, there is a defi- 
1ite attempt to make the work as 
non-academic as possible and_ the 
Workshop is run along the lines of a 

than 


professional radio station rather 
department 


a conventional 

the common sense of this procedure is 
apparent when one considers that radu 
in the strict sense of the word is not 
an academic subject but a vocational 
The work offered in radio 
duction is given in the ratio of ap- 
proximately 5% theory and 95% 
actual work in the studio or the 
trol room In radio writing, the ma 
joritv of the time is spent in the actual 
writing of scripts and continuity. Both 
in production and writing the student 
and in many prac- 
tically all of the problems he is apt to 
meet under actual working conditions 
in radio today. He is soon orientated 
and learns to speak and think in the 
terms employed by the 
radio man 


academic 


one pro- 


con- 


meets cases solves 


professional 


Perhaps the reader may be interested 
in knowing the extent of the radio ma 
terials covered in the New York Uni 
versity Workshop In the Division 
Education's offerings for 
regular school year 
in Radio Writing (beginning section) 
taught by Charles Jackson, former staft 
Scrint 


ene ral 


there 1s a cou 


member of the Denartment of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
author and adaptor of many Columbia 
Workshop plays, and who as a fre 
lance writer has written for the Caval 
of America, Grand Central Sta 
There is % course If 

for Commercial Radio, taught 

John Roche of the Radio Depart 
*nt of the N. W. Ayer & Son ag 

a beginning and 

Radio Production, 


McGill, 


ilso a 


ency 
advance | 
given by 
casting director for the 

bia Broadcasting System Johr 
Karol Ol the Market Resea h Cour 
for CBS, and former manager « 
ry 


AK 


e 
Radio 


an intensive six week’s course covering 
the fields of production, and 
history, with special lectures on various 
phases of radio today given by carefully 
personalities. This work 
credit through the 
Education of the University 


writing, 


selected 
carries college 
School of 

In the undergraduate division, the 
Department of Radio, freshmen are re- 
quired to take an 
Introduction to 


Orientation course 
Radio. This is 
a survey of the entire field and traces 
the development of the industry 
down to the present 
commercial, technical 
carefully 
development, as 
well as a study of the effects of radio 
on the lives of the people Sopho- 
mores are required to take Radio Pro- 
duction and Writing for Radio, and 
as Juniors they must take Intermediate 
Radio Production and Technical Prob 
lems of Broadcasting. As seniors, the 
students are require d to take only Ad- 
Radio Production and may 
choose six points of electives from the 
following subjects: Advanced Radio 
Writing, Program Planning and Build- 
ing, Principles and Problems of Radio 
Speech, Radio Advertising Radio 
in the Aside these 
students are required to attend 


called 


from 
its veginnings 
time The 
artistic aspects are 
throughout 


and 
traced 


radio s 


vanced 


and 
Classroon from 


idies, 


and 


various perlormances 
rr networks located 
possible for 


sideration ol 


rehearsals 


mad 
through the kind cor 
these networks 


Depa ment ot 
as the head ol 

Miss Luella 

, formerly of the Radio Council 
go, Mr. Werner Michel, form 
director of the Berlin Radio, now 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

Mr. Lewis Ames, formerly 
WCHYV, as laboratory assis- 


ay note 


that 
devel ping so 


as singers, 1! 


announcers 


@ Robert S. Emerson, author of the 
above article, is Director of the Radio 
Workshop, New York University. He 
\ rly Assistant Director, Colum- 
New York 
of Radio, 
Chairman, 


Nas for! 





We Sdlute AER's Girst Officers 


William Dow Boutwell 


Vice President William Dow Bout- 
well: His is the vision of an 
‘on to which members may 

j 


T ractical gyurdance, 


organiza- 
I turn for 
advice and informa- 
wide ex- 
Radio Director of the 
Ofhce of Education 


tio 1 vision acquired from 


ny 
I 


| S 


rience as 


Secretary Elizabeth Goudy: She 
ng the leadership that splendid 
ration which she has so 


er work with 
ty Schools 


Elizabeth Goudy 


(“HE Association tor Education 
“ by Radio salutes its newly 
elected officers with the realization 
that it would be extremely difficult 
if not impossible to find five people 
better qualified than they are to 
guide the future of the AER in 
these uncertain times. 


To them we look for guidance 
in the big task ahead. 


Major Harold W. Kent 
President Harold W. Kent: 
re, drive and foresightedness 
ral parts of the man whose 
nore than those of 
possible the founding 
His work II the field o 
radio as Director of the 

he Chicago Board 

cutive Director 
Sroadcast Cor 


efforts, 
made 


ni recognition rol 
As Major Harold \ 
: ; from his duties in Ch 
vO or the emergency, | 
ated with the Radio Branch, Bureau of 
Public Relations, War Department 


y Ne IS assOCI 


ture ot 
dents will appear 


THe AER Journal 


I. Keith Tyler 


Vice 
Widely 


lectures, his own 


President I. Keith Tyler: 
through his frequent 
written works and the 
reports of his evaluation staff at Ohio 
State University, his is the critical ey 


V¢ 
| 


known, 


with which we must always view our 


work and progress 


Treasurer Robert B. Hudson: Thx 
personification ot ommor am and 
good 
ductive 


Mountain 


judgme nt, 
re ality ol 


Radio 


Robert B. Hudson 





Workshops 


in Defense 


By DoroTHY WARD 


“A college workshop should revise 
its program in wartime to aid in the 
national defense effort—this in addi- 
tion to its regular program schedule. 
It should write and produce programs 
which aid civilian defense groups and 
thus bear part of the burden that falls 


on commercial stations 


This statement by Lansing Lindquist, 
director of WSYR, offers an 
idea to every high school and college 
radio workshop. It 


program 


is a chance to be 
of service to local committees who are 
national program and who 
to ‘localize’ some of their radio 
While several of these na- 
tional campaigns provide scripts, it is 
also true that scripts need production 
and written for all stations 
can be supplemented with programs 
that have local appeal. Here, then, are 
functions: One of adapting 
a particular audience or 
region; the other of producing scripts 
that have been supplied from national 
headquarters Even after allowance 
has been made for increased station 
assistance, the fact still remains that 
any groups with significant, even im- 
perative goals, often need more help 


ot a 


sppeals 
appeal 


programs 


To ease this situation here, a meeting 
representatives oO! all 
is held several weeks 
ggested that we take 


his responsibility It 


radio 
ago It 


over 


stations 
Was 
some ot 


Was decided 


Dorothy Ward is Assistant to Ker 
netl G Bartlett, Director, 
Workshop, Syracuse University 


Radio 


that all requests for time be handled 
as they had been; but when the group 
needed additional help either in plan- 
nine. script, or production, the station 
would forward the problem to us 
Within the range of an undermanned 
staff, the Workshop agreed to expert 
ment on one program at a time. So 
far, three separate drives have been 
handled. These included the Red 
Cross drive, Bonds and Stamps and the 
Community Chest In each instance, 
general planning was done by a com 
mittee made up of station representa- 
tives, the Workshop, and the sponsor- 
ing organization After this general 
planning the writing and production 
was done by the Workshop 

One of the first requests was to aid 
in the Red Cross drive, Here it was 
decided that we would supply twelve 
five-minute dramatic programs, 
taken from the local files. These were 
then put into production, and later 
four different discs were made of each 
program and supplied to all stations at 
times when they might reach different 
audiences. The Red Cross response 
was favorable: “Most groups have 
neither the personnel nor the equip- 
ment to do an adequate piece of work 
on radio programs. The Workshop 
has presented the material given them 
in a form that audiences understand 
and annreciate. They do a job that 
the average group can not do for 
itself.” 

For the 


each 


first time in Our experienc 


(Continued on page 12) 


Workshop for 


Cal Civic groups 


School Radio Chairmen 


OxtivE McHuGu* 


Programs of indescribable value ride 
the air waves. Teachers of recognized 
ability stand ready in classrooms to ac- 
cept new challenges to educational 
methods and material. But, between 
these two facts lies a gap that can be 
bridged only by willing and coopera- 
tive administration 

[ime and pressure of duties do not 
permit that every individual teacher 
continually seek out from the myriads 
ot programs storming at the loudspeak- 
ers, those pertinent and suitable for 
classroom us¢ Besides, there would 

in this and today is 
the era of efhciency Available litera- 
ture in the field of rad‘o in education 
is still not sufficiently wide spread and 
when it lies just beyond comfortable 
reach is soon ignored. Too frequently, 
too, the red tape of locating and secur- 
ing the listening equipment are a 
damper on the snirits of the most en- 
terprising teachers. When someone is 
appointed to assume these tasks, the 
feat required in linking 
broadcast to schoolroom will be accom- 


plished 


be little economy 


engineering 


The someone needed appears to be 
the school radio chairman. 
and administrative set-ups 

systems the establishment 

of a department under a Director of 
Radio, but what individual 
not reasonably able to have a teacher 
de ignated as radio chairman and dele 
with the 
| 


Financial 
exclude in 


some schoo 


sch ol 1S 


gated responsibility of pro- 
cation bv radio And let 
that, when at all 


>, a period be set aside for carry 


pr essed 


ich a promoter 
“ar-cut and the 
but slightly In 
school If the 
the organization 
mmiuttee should be 
mocratic procedure 
tasks before I 


| } 
threefold 


such a 


the problem of ac 
what is on the 
system boasts a 


educ i- 


the 
pling con 
broadcasts 


value at 


regular 
Various 
specific subject 
sl ould be mime- 
the hands of every 
further 
specific 
listing 
faculty 
ut IT 


should 


pupils ot 


I 
the regular 


back cover) 


Chairman of Utilization, 
ion Department, Toledo 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Radio 
Public 


Educa- 


t Schools, 





Recordings: 


For many years progressive educators 
have recognized the need to utilize 
every available resource which might 
make classroom experiences more real, 
more meaningful, more interesting, and 
more dynamic in the lives of students. 
Additional visual experiences have been 
introduced in almost all schools—from 
better illustrated textbooks to demon- 
strations, trips, slides and movies. 
More recently it has become apparent 
that a number of auditory devices are 
likewise awaiting discovery and use by 
the educational profession 

One of the recently perfected de- 
vices for presenting classroom experi- 
ences by sound 1s the radio transcrip- 
tion-—a new tyne of disc resembling the 
phonograph record but somewhat dif- 
ferent both in its operation and _ its 
potentialities. Operating at a much 
slower speed (33 1/3 R.P.M.), tran- 
scription discs are also much larger in 
size and hence can accommodate longer 
programs than can the ordinary phono- 
graph record. Fifteen minutes or more 
of program time can be recorded on a 
single side of one transcription. Many 
educational radio broadcasts of from 
fifteen to thirty minutes duration are 
now being offered to schools in this 
new form. At the same time, numer- 
ous radio programs are now available 
to schools on phonograph records 
Many other phonograph records also 
have been recently prepared which are 
especially designed for school use 

Hence, aside trom the innumerable 
music records which are available to 
teachers, there are now well over one 
thousand recordings (transcriptions and 
phonograph records) which can _ be 
used in schools to supplement the 
teaching of a variety of school subjects 
at different grade American 
history, civics, science, guidance, health, 
literature, speech, dramatics, foreign 
children’s stories and songs 


levels 


language, 
these and other subject areas can now 
be illustrated and vitalized by educa- 
tional recordings Half-hour and 
quarter-hour dramatizations which in- 
corporate the uniquely effective tech- 
niques of radio; readings or narrations 
by various artists of radio, stage, and 
radio scripts that been 
supervised by well-known educators and 
produced in the most modern sound 
studios: literature and song that are 
part of our national heritage —all these 
and more are offered for use by teach- 
ers who wish the experiences in their 
classrooms to play a more significant 
part in the life of their students 


screen have 


The majority of these educational 
discs are appropriate and valuable for 
classroom use, provided they are in- 
used and are played on 
modern equipment. This is the finding 
of a research survey recently completed 
by the Evaluation of School Broadcasts 


telligently 


Education's Newest Resource 


By J. R. Mies 


at the Ohio State University. In co- 
operation with the Recordings Division 
of the American Council on Education, 
this research project has, within the 
past year, secured appraisals on over 
400 transcriptions and over 500 phono- 
graph records that are now offered for 
school use (no purely musical records 
being included.). Specialists and com- 
mittees of teachers in each subject area 
appraised the recordings or series of 
recordings related to that area. The 
discs were carefully auditioned and ap- 
praised as to their educational value, 
their clarity and comprehensibility, and 
their appeal to students at various ma- 
turity levels. The recordings recom- 
mended for school use by these two 
types of appraisers were then subjected 
to the further criticism of teachers who 
actually used the programs to supple- 
ment their classroom teaching. From 
these three sources, ample evidence 
about these recordings was secured to 
establish summary judgments as to their 
potential educational values, their prob- 
able clarity and appeal, and their prob- 
able appropriateness in certain subjects 
at particular grade levels. A summary 
of these judgments, plus a complete 
description of the records (cost, size, 
speed, quality of reproduction, origin, 
cast, producer, distributor, discount to 





Calendar of Radio 
Education Meetings 


Audio-Visual Con- 
April 3-4, Washing: 
ton-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
Louisiana 
Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation—-April 6-11, Buffalo, 
New York 
Audio-Visual Conference—Un1- 
versity of Southern California 
April 18, Los Angeles, Cal 
New Jersey 


Southwes 
ference 


Association for 
Radio in Education—April 
18, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

American Council on Education 

May 1-2, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C 

Institute for Education by Radio 

May 4-6, Columbus, Ohio 

WLW Educational Radio Con 
ference-—Station Operation 
June 17-19 

Audio-Visual Conference (Sta- 
tion Operation) Oregon 
State College—June 18, Port- 
land, Ore 

American Library Association 
June 22-27, Milwaukee, Wis 

National Education Association 

June 28-July 2, 
Colorado 


Den ver 











schools, and content,) has been incor 
porated into general summary reports 
on each record or series All these 
research summaries are included in a 
catalog that will soon be released by 
the World Book Company entitled, 
Recordings for School Use--A Catalog 
of Appraisals. In general, this catalog 
highly recommends about one-third of 
the apnraised recordings and also 
recommends an additional third 
stated reservations 

Thus, for who wish 
to explore this newest resource of class 
room experiences, reliable, yet 
information has collected 
almost all the recordings 
sold or loaned to schools 


with 
those teachers 


critical 
been about 
now. being 
The catalog 
also includes a supplemental listing of 
very recent recordines (for which ap 
praisal evidence is incomplete), as well 
as commentaries on the use of record- 
ings and on the selection and use of 
record-playing equipment A supple 
ment to the above catalog is al 
ready in preparation which will review 
and appraise discs too recently released 
to be included in the catalog Any 
additional discs which many be offered 
to schools in 1942 will also be ap 
praised. 

Perhaps the best recommendation for 
this new teaching aid is that almost all 
of the specialists and teachers who have 
cooperated in_ this 
have made permanent 
part ot their methods The 
dramatic re-creation = of problems 
artistic in 
terpretations of literature: the 
illustrations of both 
choral speech, the presenta 
tions of children’s stories and 
these and other worthwhile features of 
the various programs recommended in 
the catalog have brought many teach- 
ers to 


research project 
recordings a 


teaching 


events, or personalities; the 
excellent 
individual and 
etlective 


songs 


recognize recordings to be a 
valuable teaching aid 

As with all materials 
the present exploratory stage of record 
ings is one of considerable 
both for producers and 
Producers are not 
tain that schools 
otherwise ready to 


, 
educational 


uncertainty 
consumers 
sufhciently cel 
e july I ( d 


they, therefore, are releas nly a 


of the many programs which teachers 
might wish to have The National 
Broadcasting Company has } } 
past month announced th 

unknown number of as ye 
educational Other | 
and recording companies | 
dicated their 
any additional discs whi 
widely used in schools 

@ J. Robert Miles, author 
article, 1s Resear h A 


discs 


t 
ness 


willing 


royect staff ot the 


P 
S« hool Broad t ( Yhi 


! ICAaSTS 


ity 





network public service 


Program 


the week. Most of the titles and the 


ields of interest or study to which the broadcasts apply. 


» of the four time zones and because of the commitments 


1 prevent 
f this kind. It is 


etworTR 


LurELLA Hoskins, Radio Department 


Sundays 


Coast to Coast on a Bus, BNC 

4 s af ~ M 
Central 
8:15 p.m. 


Eastern 


Mountain 
9:15 p.m sa 


Pacific 
* 
Reviewing Stand, MB 


Pacific 
8:00 a.m. 


Mountain 
9:00 a.m. 


Central 
10:00 a.m. 


Eastern 
11:00 a.m. 


Invitation to Learning, 


Central 
10:30 a.m. 


Eastern 
11:30 a.m. 


Pacific 
8:30 a.m. 


Mountain 
9:30 a.m. 


Music and American 


r 
| 


Youth, NB 


Pacific 
8:30 a.m. 


Central 
19:30 a.m. 


Eastern 
11:30 a.m 


Mountain 


9:30 a.m 


Freedom's People, 


Central 
11:30 a.m. 


Eastern 
12:30 p.m. 


Pacific 
9:30 a.m. 


Mountain 


10:30 a.m. 
t+What's New at the Zoo, 


Central 
12:30 p.m. 


Eastern 
1:30 p.m 


Pacific 
10:30 a.m. 


Mountain 
11:30 a.m. 


The World is Yours, 


Central 
12:30 p.m 


Mountain 


11:30 a.m 


Pacific 
10:30 a.m. 


Spirit of 1942, 


Pacific 
11:00 a.m. 


Mountain 
12:00 noon 


Central 
1:00 p.m 


Eastern 
2:00 p.m 


University of Chicago Round Table, NB 


Mountain 
12:30 p.m 


Pacific 
11:30 a.m 


Centra 
2 


3v p.m 


network 
important 
] 


1] ] 
ings and to call local 


programs from being heard at times 


therefore 


Stations to 


to check daily with 


confirm or to request a 


Neu Y ork Universit) 


Cslumbia Workshop, CBS—Experimente 
rama aGaPTATIONS ind 
Ta 
Central 
1:30 p.m. 


Eastern 
2:30 p.m. 


Pacific 
11:30 a.m. 


Mountain 
12:30 p.m. 


Wake up, America, BNC—Forum pr 
jram devoted t 3 discussion 
ses Ir peration with the 
iimmavican Eoonsa Pn icsclind 
Eastern 
3:00 p.m. 


Central 
2:00 p.m. 


Pacific 
12:00 noon 


Mountain 
1:00 p.m. 


New 


+ 
p 


York Philharmonic, 
by hn Bark 


Central 
2:00 p.m. 


Eastern 
3:00 p.m. 


Pacific 
12:00 noon 


Mountain 
1:00 p.m. 


tListen, America, N 


C 


Central 
2:30 p.m. 


stern 
3:30 p.m. 


Pacific 
12:30 p.m. 


Mountain 
1:30 p.m. 


Behind the Mike, BN Bet 


Central 
3:30 p.m. 


Eas‘ern 
6:39 p.m. 


Pacific 
1:30 p.m. 


Mountain 
2:30 p.m 


tPlays for Americans, NBC 
Central 
3:30 p.m. 


Eastern 
4:30 p.m. 


Pacific 
1:30 p.m. 


Mountain 
2:30 p.m 


American Forum of the Air, 


Central 
7:09 p.m. 


Eastern 
8.02 p.m 


Pacific 
5:00 p.m 


Mountain 
6:09 p.m. 


tThey Live Forever, 
f : = 


Central 
9:30 p.m. 


Eas-ern 
10:30 p.m. 


Mountain 


8:30 p.m. 


Mondays 


Stars in the Orcheztra, CB 


Eastern 
3:30 p.m 


Central 
2:30 p.m 


Mountain 
. 





Schedule 


Spotlight on Asia, CBS 


es T 


Talks by author 
1 of Far Eastern affairs. 
Eastern 
4:15 p.m. 


Central 


Mountain 
3:15 p.m. - 


Pacific 
7 


Cavalcade of America, NBC—Adapta 


+ mot . +) 
p ures 


novels and 
{ Irapnie with ar Ameri an flavor 
1 by the DuPont Cc mpany. 

Central 
9:30 p.m. 


Eastern 
7:30 p.m. 


Mountain 
8:30 p.m. 


Pacific 

7:30 p.m. 

National Radio Forum, BNC—Talks on 
me by Congressmen and 


ff 


a1S 


Mountain 
7:00 p.m. 


Central 
8:00 p.m. 


Eastern 


Pacific 
9:00 p.m. 


9:30 p.m. 
tStory Dramas by Olmstead, NBC—Radi: 
Wdaptations T enduring literature 


+ c 
Q |uesday ING Yaturdays at this 


Eastern 
11:15 p.m. 


Central 


Mountain 
10:15 p.m. bd 


Pacific 
> 


Tuesdays 
BNC Interviews 


1 table discussions on the 


Children in Wartime, 
snd education of children during 
Katherine | 


Central 
1:15 p.m. 


va hairn 3n 
Eastern 
2:15 p.m. 


Mountain 
12:15 p.m. 


Pacific 
11:15 a.m 
World ta 


pate 


Symphony Concert, BNC 


| 


Eastern 
9:30 p.m, 


Central 
8:30 p.m. 


Mountain 
7:30 p.m. 


Pacific 
6:30 p.m. 


Report to the Nation, CBS 


and 


Eastern 
9:30 p.m. 


Central 
8:30 p.m. 


Mountain 
7:30 p.m. 


Pacific 
6:30 p.m. 


Wednesdays 


Living Literature, BN¢ Mar 


Central 
10:!5 ain 


Eastern 
11:15 a.m 


Mountain 
9:15 a.m. 


Pacific 
8:15 a.m. 


Songs of the Centuries, CBS —Tt 
imbia Concert rchestra 


Central 
2:30 p.m. 


Eas‘ern 


Mountain 
3:39 p.m. . 


Pacific 
* 
Children Also Are People, CBS—Talks 
by specialists in the field of child 


Central 
3:15 p.m. 


Eastern 


Mountain 
4:15 p.m. ° 


Pacific 
. 


NBC Uramatiza 


tAuthor's Playhouse, 
Central 
10:30 p.m. 


Eastern 


Mountain 
11:30 p.m. ° 


Pacific 
* 





Thursdays 


Highways to Health, CBS—Medical talks 


for the layman, arranaed by New York 

Academy of Medi 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
4:15 p.m. 3:15 p.m. ° ” 
America's Town Meeting, BNC—Fea 

tures, talks and question period on 

problems of t day. George V. Denny 

hairman. 

Eas’ern Central Mountain Pacific 
9:09 p.m. 8:00 p.m. 11:00 p.m. 10:00 p.m. 
Fridays 
Music Appreciation Hour, BNC—Con 

ducted by Dr. Damrosch. Serie A 
ind B wee Ser and he 
ext. (Teacher's and student's manuel 
av ac 3 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 11:00 a.m. 


experts 


Exploring Space, CBS—Talks by 


3dvances in as nterviews. 
Central Pacific 
3:15 p.m. bd 


Eastern 


Mountain 
4:15 p.m. ° 


Saturdays 


{ 


The Garden Gate, CBS Talks on garden 


} and care plants. 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
9:30 a.m. 8:30 a.m. ° ° 
Ask Young America, BNC—Discuss 

news events by sch hildren. Julian 

er ae ee 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
11:30 acm. =10:30 a.m. =. 9:30 a.m. —- 8:30 a.m. 
Let's Pretend, CBS 3mMa adapta 

Tor Tairy tales and original ta 

by Nila Mack. 

F-s ern Ceniral Mountain Pacific 
11:30 a.m. 10:30 a.m. 9:30 a.m. 8:30 a.m. 
Fables for Fun, BNC riginal stories 

Ind verse tairy tales style by the 

K 2 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
11:45 a.m. 10:45 a.m. 9:45 a.:n. 8:45 a.m. 
Consumer Time, NB Directed 

ners as ar { shopr 1 | 
wit C c 
r S af t Agric 
j nd é yrour 

Easiern Central Mountain Pacific 
12:15 pam. Fb:t5 a.m. 10:15 a.m 9:15 a.m. 
Of Men and Books, CBS—Rev f 

t K and interviews with authors Dy 
hn T. Frederick, N 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:09 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 11:00 a.m. 
Columbia's Country Journal, CBS—Farm 

news and_ interviews n agricultura 
activities 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 1:00 p.m. 12:00 noon 
+ New programs. 

* Programs not broadcast via network in 


this zone. 





On the Home Front, NBC—Drama 


discussion on home problems 


operation with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
3:15 p.m. 2:15 p.m. 1:15 p.m. 12:15 p.m. 


tCleveland Symphony Orchestra, CBS 
Artur Rodzinski « | r 


nducts a weekly 


ert especially designed tor rad 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
5:00 p.m. 4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m. 2:00 p.m. 
Doctors at Work, NBC—Dramatizati 
the role of a doctor i the 5m - 
nunity, as a practitioner and citizen 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
5.00 p.m. 4:00 p.m. 3:00 p.m 2:00 p.m. 


Calling Pan America, CBS—Mus al pr 


yrams broadcast each week trom a4 
differen t Latin American capita 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
6:15 p.m. 5:15 p.m. 4:15 p.m. 3:15 p.m. 


‘‘Mutual School of the Air” 


Programs prepared for consumption 
by adults and school children, pro- 
duced by the University of Kentucky, 
and broadcast over the network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System 


Tuesdays 
The Voice of the Free—-dramatizes the 
rise of the free press in America. (Last 


program March 31.) 


Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 
Your Speech and What It Tells D: 
L. L. Dantzler, Professor of Philology 
(Starts April 7.) 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 


Geography cf the Pacific —Talks on 
the islands and continental areas con 
to the Pacific Ocean, by Pro- 
fessor David M. Young of the Univer- 


tiguous 


sity of Kentucky staff 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:45 p.m. 1:45 p.m. 12:45 p.m. 11:45 a.m. 


Wednesdays 


Book Theatre 
the most 


Dramatic summaries of 


significant works in recent 
literature 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:45 p.m. 1:45 p.m. 12:45 p.m. 11:45 a.m. 


Thursdays 
American Song Bag-—Vocal and _in- 


strumental performances of music of 

North, Central and South America 
Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 

2:30 p.m. 1:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 11:30 a.m. 


Stories from the Western Hemisphere 


Capsule versions of _ stories by 
authors from the Americas 

Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
2:45 p.m. 1:45 p.m. 12:45 p.m. 11:45 a.m. 
Additional information on the Mutual 
School of the Ajtr broadcasts may be 
obtained by addressing The Universit 


of Kentucky 


Lexington 


re 
>. 
L 4 


**American School of the Air” 


School of the Air of the Americas 
Columbia Broadcasting System broad 
casts intended for use in the classrooms 
of the Americas. Time of broadcasts: 
Eastern Time—9:15-9:45 A.M 
Central Time—2:30-2 P.M. 
Mountain Time 9:30-10:00 A.M 
Pacific Time—1:30-2:00 P.M 


“55 


Mondays 
Americans at Work—dramatizes 
jobs and activities of workers in 


Western Hemisphere. (Grades 8-12) 


the 
the 


Mar. 30—-Druggists 
Apr. 6-——Waterpower Workers 
Apr. 13—-Forest Rangers 
Apr. 20--Coast Guard 
Tuesdays 
Music of the Americas stresses the 


socialogical use of music in North and 


South America, shows some of the 
musical differences and similarities be- 
tween the two; opportunity will be 
given for participation. (Grades 6-12) 
Mar. 31—Symphonic Compositions 

Apr. 7--Symphonic Compositions 

Apr. 14—-The Abstract Modernists 

Apr. 21—-Resume and Speculation 

Wednesdays 

New Horizons—brings to life the 
heroes who led the march for New 
World discovery and freedom; de- 


signed primarily to aid in teaching geo- 
graphy, history, and 


science. 
(Grades 5-9.) 


natural 


Mar. 25—Red Men and Blue Grass 

Apr. &%—The Lone Star Rises 

Apr. 15--Gateway to the Setting Sun 

Apr. 22--Wheels Roll Westward 

Thursdays 

Tales from Far and Near— includes 
outstanding fiction for children by 
authors of various Ameticas about 


people and places of the New World 
(Grades 5-9) 
Mar. 


26 


“The Tin Maker Man” (Berry) 
Apr. 9—The Kid from Tompkinsville” 
(Tunis) 
Apr. 16—-To be selected from literature 
of Mexico 
Apr. 23-—‘‘Osear, the Trained Seal’ and 
“Oscar in the Hospital’ (Nei- 
kirk) 
Fridays 
This Living World poses and dis 
cusses some of the important present 
day problems that students as citizens 
throughout the Americas, ust face 
today (Grades 8-12) 
Mar. 27-—-Inter-American Trade 
Apr. 10--The Americas and the Far East 
Apr. 17—-The European Struggle 
Apr. 24--The World to Come 
The teachers manual for ‘American 
School of the Air’ programs may be 


secured by writing the CBS station in 
the local community, or 485 Madison 


Ave., New York Included in the 
manual are the titles and calendar of 
the broadcasts suggested procedures 


as to their classroom us¢ 


visual aids, and 


bibhographies 


summ 


171e€S 








AE R reuwiews... 


Radio and English Teaching, edited 
by Max Herzberg. (National Council 
of Teachers of English, English Mono- 
graph No. 14; D. Anpleton-Century 
Co., 1941; 246 pp.; $2.00.) 


Reviewed by LILLIAN E. Novotny 

This is an excellent compendium of 
findings by experts in the various 
phases of radio pertinent to the prob- 
lems of the teacher of English. 


The editor is admirably fitted by ex- 
perience for compiling such a volume. 
Max Herzberg has been twice elected 
first vice-president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and for 


many vears chairman of its Radio 
Committee He was _ formerly a 
teacher of English in the Newark, 


New Jersey schools and is author of 
numerous anthologies and textbooks for 
high school pupils, as well as the re- 
cent publication called Insults reviewed 
in the March issue of the English 
Journal. At present he is principal of 
the Weequahic Senior High School in 
Newark. With Miss Stella Center, he 
prepared the very popular high school 
reading list of the National Council. 
His demonstrations of radio in educa- 
tion have become one of the most 
popular features of the annual conven- 
tions of this organization. 


Following an introduction by Mr. 
Herzoerg, this collection of chapters 
written by specialists in the field is 
divided into four sections: (1) The 
Background of Radio; (2) History and 
Problems of Educational Broadcasts: 
(3) English and Radio: and (4) A 
Bibliography of Publication and Source 
Material 


As indicated by the section headings, 
the broad radio background 
is presented for consideration in parts 
1 and 2 Articles are by leaders 
in their respective fields: Janet Mac- 
Rorie, Editor of the Continuity Accept- 
ance Department of the National 
Broadcasting Company; Edgar Dale, of 
the Bureau of Education Research at 
Ohio State University; John J. DeBoer, 
President of the 


scope ot 


National Council of 
Teachers of English: Gilbert Seldes, Di- 
rector of Television, Columbia Broad 
casting System: Ben Darrow, author of 
Radio Trailblazing, and Radio the 
Assistant Teacher; Murray Dyer, Head 
of the Script Department for the 
School of the Americas, CBS; Paul 
Reed, Director of Visual and Radio 
Education, Rochester, New York: 
Tracy Tyler, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota; J 
Wayne Wrightstone, of the New York 
City Board of Education; and Max 
Wylie, now in radio advertising, form 
erly continuity editor of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Svstem 


Subject matter includes a discussion 


of radio in connection with good taste, 
propaganda analysis, children’s listen- 
ing, television, a background of educa- 
tional development, writing, evaluation, 
research, school administrative prob- 
lems, and broadcasters’ problems. 


Section three, about half the book 
in length, affords a wealth of sugges- 
tions for the use of the medium in 
developing skills and appreciations of 
the language arts. Particularly per- 
tinent is the article by Katherine Mon- 
aghan on “Bombs Bursting in Air,” 
which includes concrete suggestions for 
radio techniques in connection with our 
present emergency. Emphasis through- 
out is on the current scene, as a per- 
usal of the chapter headings will indi- 
cate: “English Via the Air Waves,” by 
Bernice Orndorg; “Educational Script 
Exchange Serves the English Class- 
room,” William D. Boutwell; “Colum- 
bia’s School of the Air of the Americas 
as an Aid to English Teachers,” Ster- 
ling Fisher; “The Challenge of Radio: 


A Consideration of Children’s Pro- 
grams, Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg: 
“Broadcasting Books: Drama, Fiction 


and Poetry on the Air,” Louis Reid: 
“Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece’,” Norman Corwin: 
“Radio and Reading,” Joseph Mersand: 
“A Study of the Value of Recordings 
in the Teaching of Shakespeare,” Paul 


Nickerson; “English by Radio—for 
Adults,” Frank Ernest Hill; “The 


Evaluation of School Radio Activities 


in the Field of English,” Alton 
O’Steen: and “Suggested Units for 


Courses of Study.” 


As the editor points out in his intro- 
duction, sample units have not been 
included for the simple reason that 
printing costs made it prohibitive, but 
the entire section is replete with sug- 
gested activities which the teacher of 
English may adapt to her individual 
classroom needs 


Section four provides a bibliography 
carefully selected with relation to the 
interests of the English field 


I would strongly recommend the 
addition of this book to your protes 
sional shelf 


AER Reviewers This Month 


@ Lillian E. Novotny is Radio Chair- 
man, Wells High School, Chicago, Illi- 


nois 


@ Tracy F. Tyler is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Coordinator 
University Defense Committee, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


@ William B. Levenson is Directing 


Supervisor of Radio, Board of Educa 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 


[8] 


Radio Extension Courses Broadcast 
for Credit, by Carroll Atkinson 
(Meador Publishing Company, Boston, 
1941.) 128 pp., $1.50. 


Reviewed by Tracy F. TYLer 


To those who are looking for histori- 
cal material concerning the broadcast 
of college courses for credit, this book 
will prove of interest. If any college 
or university is considering seriously the 
giving of credit for courses presented 
by radio, a perusal of Mr. Atkinson's 
findings would be helpful. 


Actually, the use of the credit stimu- 
lus in connection with radio lectures 
is a fundamental one which strikes at 
the heart of the philosophy of higher 
education. It assumes that growth in 
the individual can take place largely 
through hearing a series of lectures: 
that a large audience of listeners is 
eager to learn the core materials in a 
specific subject-matter field that can be 
presented in lecture form; that radio 
functions effectively in presenting facts 
and skills in highly concentrated form: 
and that the securing of college credit 
is of great importance to the “man in 
the street.” 


The lessons that have been learned 
by our higher educational institutions 
through extension and correspondence 
courses as well as through regular cam- 
pus classes would seem to supply a 
negative answer to the question. Edu- 
cation is a process of growth. It is 
what the student does and not what is 
done for him that counts. The library 
is the heart of the educational program 
at the university level. Opportunity 
for contact between student and in- 
structor is equally important. All of 
these factors, as well as many others, 
mitigate against the use of radio as a 
primary medium of instruction. On the 
other hand, radio, as a means of sup- 
plementation and_ stimulation, is a 
powerful medium. Used that way, it 
parallels the library, visual materials, 
concrete projects, and the like. Credit 
is not given directly for using the li- 
brary. Is there any more reason why 
it should be given for listening to the 
radio? It is unlikely that radio courses 
can make direct contributions to those 
who are 
demic degree 
and are 


progressing toward an aca- 
Radio programs can 
broadcast that make 
significant contributions to the general 
education of substantial 
the listening audience. An increase in 
the number and effectiveness of such 
programs should be the primary objec- 
tive of educators and broadcasters alike 
If such programs can contribute to the 
objectives of a particular course, wise 
instructors will suggest their use as they 
would the use of other types of supnle- 
mentary materials 


being 


minorities of 


The reviewer regrets that Mr. Atkin- 
son did not come to grins with some 
of the real issues involved in his four- 
page concluding entitled, 


(Continued on inside back cover) 


section 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 


SUMMER RADIO WORKSHOP 


JULY 6 - AUGUST 14, 1942 


A six-week intensive program of training in the techniques and problems of broadcasting 
given under the general direction of 


DOUGLAS COULTER 


Acting Director of Broadcasting, Columbia Broadcasting System 


New York University’s Summer Radio Workshop, in which over two hundred students 
have been enrolled during the past four years, coming from 36 states and the District of 
Columbia, offers men and women interested in the educational, commercial, and national 
defense aspects of radio an opportunity to study and practice radio writing, direction, 
and production under the guidance of professionals. 


Teaching Staff for 1942 includes: 


EARLE LEWIS McGILL, Casting Director, Columbia Broadcasting System 

A. MURRAY DYER, Script Writer, Educational Department, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 

LUELLA HOSKINS, formerly member Radio Council, Chicago Public Schools; 
now Instructor, Radio Department, New York University 

CHARLES JACKSON, formerly Script Depa-stment, Columbia Broadcasting 


System; free lance writer; now in Office of Coordinator of Information 


The Workshop Program includes lectures on the American System of Broadcasting, Radio 
Production, Script Writing (supplemented by individual script conferences and seminars, 
for advanced writers), studio production groups, educatioral radio seminar, special lectures 
by guest authorities, field trips, attendance at major network rehearsals and broadcasts. 


Tuition Fee: $75.00—Materials Fee: $5.00—University Fee: $3.00 (for credit students only) 


Applications for admission to the Summer Radio Workshop should include full description 
of applicant's educational or professional background, and should be accompanied by a 
check or money ordez in the amourt of $5.00 made payable to New York University. This 
fee will be applied towards tuition fee, or will be returned if application is not accepted 
Applicctiors should be addressed to 


Assisiant tc the Dean, Division of General Education 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
100 Washington Square East New York, N. Y. 

















Radio Education in 
Latin America 


(Continued from page 1) 


is followed, perhaps with less intensity 
In Columbia, Ecuador and Brazil the 
importance of radio in inter-national 
friendship was specifically set forth in 
a joint declaration issued in 1934, by 
which these countries expressed their 
intention of preparing and presenting 
special broadcasts dedicated to one 
another. 

In the United States the work of the 
Pan American Union through its con- 
certs; and of the General Electric pro- 
grams prepared especially for Latin 
America is mentioned in another mem- 
orandum adjoined It may be added 
that the Saturday afternoon concerts 
of the Me ropolitan Opera Company 


are relayed by short-wave to Latin 
America, with appropriate commen- 
taries in Spanish 


Note—(added February, 1942). The 
School of the Air of the Americas of 
the Columbia Broadcasting 
extending its connections throughout 
Latin America. The first inter-Ameri- 
can conference called by this unit took 
place in the fall of 1941 in Mexico 
City. 


System is 


Radio Education Activities 
Argentina has had a 
education since 1928, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Interest 
in radio as a means of cultural extension 
was promoted in the Providence of La 
Plata particularly by the radio station of 
the University of La Plata. In 1939 the 
“School of the Air’’ (Escuela del Aire) 
was founded as an experiment. It is now 
in full operation with an extensive pro- 
gram, and in 1940 it made 277 broadcasts. 
This school is administered by the Office 
of Mail and Transportation Communica- 
tions. 


program of radio 





Bolivia’s national radio station “Illimani”’ 
has long transmitting educational 
broadcasts Much has been done in the 
project to provide with 


sets. 


been 


schools receiving 


Brazil: An organization called the Radio 
Sociedade conducted a series of educational 
broadcasts in 1924. Seven years later a 
national decree recognized the importance 
of radio in the schools, setting forth the 
advantages of a national network of sta- 
tions carrying educational programs. Since 
1932 the Federal government has increas- 
ingly stressed the importance of radio edu- 
eation, but the practical steps in carrying 
out this policy have been left largely to 
the states. San Paulo (state) established 
a radio service in 1933 and authorized the 
maintenance of an official broadcasting sta- 
tion Espirito Santo followed this example 
in 1934, and in 1933 the state of Bahia 
created a joint service of radio and visual 
instruction. At the present time, in view 
of the lack of funds for publicly owned 
and operated stations, the public authori- 
ties are tending toward a system of co- 
operation with private companies. Under 
this arrangement educational programs 
are prepared by government agencies and 
the private companies obligate themselves 
to carry such programs for a minimum of 
time each day 


Chile: The government sponsors daily cul- 
tural radio programs, and the radio also 
plays a large part in the program of cul- 
tural extension of the Faculty of Fine Arts 
f the University of Chile 


Columbia: Before the inauguration of the 
‘‘Radiodifusora Nacional” (National Radio 
Station) in February 1940, the Ministry of 
Education strongly encouraged private 
broadcasting interests to feature educa- 
tional programs and donated radio sets to 
small towns and villages. Now the na- 
tional station which operates as a section 
of the Division of Cultural Extension of 
the Ministry of Education offers many pro- 
grams on the following subjects: domestic 
science, hygiene, literature, art, music, and 
information about government activities. 


Costa Rica: Special programs by radio 
have been offered for many years for the 
benefit of the teachers. Popular campaigns 
have helped to provide schools with re- 
ceivers. 


Cuba has made many interesting experi 
ments with radio education, notably with 
summer radio schools. At times when the 
University has been closed by force of cir- 
cumstances, Cuban intellectuals have car- 
ried on through a “University of the Air.” 


Dominican Republic: Various private radio 
stations, as well as the national station, 
offer regular cultural programs. 


Ecuador: The Ministry of Education spon- 
sors a cultural hour, four days a week, 
which is transmitted by a Quito station. 


El Salvador: Two private stations in the 
capital carry the radio pi >grams of the 
Ministry of Education. 


Guatemala: The national radio station of- 
fers many educational programs. Many of 
the secondary, normal, and special schools 
have been furnished with radio receiving 
sets. The following government depart- 
ments sponsor and prepare the programs 
offered by the national station, ‘“‘La Voz de 
Guatemala’’: Government, Finance, War, 
Agriculture, and Public Health. 


Mexico: The Secretariat of Education has 
an extensive program of radio education, 
and offers daily broadcasts. There are 
special programs for children in the pri- 
mary schools which feature contests in 
spelling, word knowledge, geographical and 
historical names, etc.; special programs for 
teachers, and others for parents. Radio 
courses for adults are combined with cor- 
respondence courses, in which examinations 
are given and certificates of completion 
issued. Such courses cover’ hygiene, 
domestic science, languages, and university 
extension courses in sociology, philosophy, 
music, history, geography, literature, and 
educational methodology. Also there are 
broadcasts of a more general character, 
literary contests, dramas, other aspects of 
language training, and suggestions for the 
household. 

The government provides schools in re- 
mote districts with radio sets. A much 
broader program is now expected with the 
inauguration of a powerful new station in 
the Fine Arts Palace. 


Nicaragua is yvradually giving more atten- 
tion to educational broadcasts and has or- 
ganized some programs especially for the 
secondary schools. 


Peru: Various stations carry educational 
broadcasts, including the transmitter at the 
University of Arequipa. 


Uruguay: In 1929 the Servicio Official de 
Difusidn Radio Eléctrica was created to 
put in the hands of the government one of 
the most efficacious means of raising the 
cultural level of populations. This service 
is under the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

The service operates a _ radio station, 
CX6, and receives a special income from 
taxes on radio materials. The money this 
yained has made possible the acquisition of 
a special building to house the service and 
the formation of a symphony orchestra of 
106 pieces and of a chamber music group, 
and the purchase of 8,000 records for a 
library Also it aids schools by paying 
30% of the price of radios. 

The S. O. D. R. E. maintains connec- 
tions with Argentine stations and relays 
broadcasts; i. e. from the Teatro Colon of 
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Rocky Mt. Radio Council 
Receives "Variety"’ Award 


Denver, Colo.—In recognition of 
substantial contributions as a regional 


service, the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council received one of Variety's “cita- 
tions for 1941.” These citations have 
been made every year since 1933, 
selection being based, partially at least, 
on a questionnaire survey. In recog: 


nizing the work of the Council, Variety 
(critical stage-screen-radio trade week- 
ly) makes the following informative as 
well as interesting comment on the 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council in 
particular and on cooperative program: 
ming in general: 


it is a Council of cooperating 
stations, plus colleges, plus a 
staff of professional writers: 
directors under Robert Hudson. The 
formula is to draw upon the brains and 
artistry of the area to create programs 
of the kind no one station or 
could organize and to share this ser- 
vice with any outlets that want it 
The experience now behind the Council 
constitutes by itself an important body 
of evidence for cooperative program: 
ming The example seems certain to 
be part of the future organization of 
small time radio in the United States. 
Socially it desirable for many 
reasons, among them that it is a prac- 
tical method of freeing the local sta- 
tion from its inert attitude of reliance 
on either network 


radio 
central 


college 


seems 


programs or tran- 
scriptions, both the product of New 
York, Chicago and Hollywood. Equal- 


ly challenging to the non-network sta- 
tion is the possibility of obtaining 
through such a Council a line of live 
talent programs to offset the meagre 
diet of news, sports and phonograph 
records on which too many small town 
stations wholly depend = 


Buenos Aires, and makes it possible for 
Uruguayans to hear sport broadacsts, and 
eultural programs originating in many 
different parts of the country. 

During the year 1933 the SODRE organ- 
ized 115 lectures on cultural topies, 134 
concerts, 34 poetry functions, 4 choral 
sions, 9 dramas, Ss _ football 
basketball game 

The School of the Air was created in 
1930. It has promoted the distribution of 
radio apparatus to schools throughout the 
country. This ‘‘school’’ aims to supplement 
the regular schools and to offer special 
programs for children and others for teach- 
ers, also for parents. Announcements of 
its programs are distributed well in = ad- 
vance. In addition, there are special broad- 
casts in the interest of agricultural and 
industrial education. 

In 1940 there were 187 
programs sponsored by the 
Education. 


ses- 


vames, 1 


educational 
Ministry of 


Venezuela: There is a special section for 
radio and movie education in the Cultural 
Division of the Ministry of Education. 
Legislation assures the maintenance of a 
high level of programs by private stations 
as follows: ‘‘Radio broadcasting will have 
for its principal objective the promotion of 
culture in its artistic, scientific and liter- 
ary aspects."” Venezuela has four govern- 
ment-owned radio stations, at Caracas, 
Maracay, Maracaibo, and Valencia. 








A Gold Mine of Materials on 


SPEECH ARTS AND RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


The new catalogue of 


“ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS” 


issued by Linguaphone Institute is the most complete collection of English Speech 


materials, and includes every record of merit in English made here or abroad by any 
individual or company. 


This centralized source of recorded speech materials in English, covering practically 


every need, is now made convertiently available to teachers ard laymen, FREE of 
charge 


The comprehensive nature of the catalogue may be judged by its departmental classifica- 
tions, which include: 


Phonetics Drama 
Pronunciation Prose 
Intonation Dialects 
Conversation History 

American and British Broadcast English 
Shakespeare Bible Readings 
Poetry Children's Items 
Choral Verse Speaking Collectors’ Items 


etc., etc., etc. 


Every item is clearly and fully described and cross referenced. Table of Contents and 
Name Index save time and temper in locating ard checking 


Introduction by W. Cabell Greet, associate Professor of English, Barnard College, Colum- 


bia University, Editor of AMERICAN SPEECH 


Send for FREE Copy of 
Linguaphone Catalogue of 


“ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS” 


(Catalogue of Linguaphone Language 
Series of 29 languages also available) 


> o——-- 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


13 R.C.A. Building New York City 
















Charter Members of the 
AER 


(Continued from February issue) 


William Hartley, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Frances Sprague, Natl Broadcasting 
Co., New York, N. Y 

Anne Montgomery, Washington, D. C 

Howard M. LeSourd, Institute for Oral 
and Visual Education, New York, 
N.Y 

Col. A. Ralph Steinberg, Institute for 


Oral and Visual Education, New 
York, N. Y 
Leon Levine, Columbia Broadcasting 


System, New York, N. Y 

William H Fenstermaker, 
Union County, N. J 

Mrs. J. Ralston Wells, Florida Radio 
Service Council, Daytona Beach, Fla 

Maurice L. DuMars, U. S. Dept. of 
Agri., Washington, D. C 

Jack Stapp, Station WSM, Nashville, 
Tenn 

Ann Barbinel, New York, N. Y 

Muriel F. Steward, Hennepin County 
Tuberculosis Assn., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A. F 
Hour, San Francisco, Calif. 
Cecile Creed, Standard School 
cast, San Francisco, Calif. 


Union, 


Carl L. Byerly, Roosevelt School, Elm- 


hurst, Ill 
A. Helen Anderson, Denver 
Schools, Denver, Colo 


Michaelis, Standard Symphony 


Broad- 


Public 


Grace P. Lopez Diaz, Chicago, Illinois. 

Judith Lopez Diaz Ressenconrt, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

W. Robert Farnsworth, Radio Council, 
Public Schools, Ithaca, New York. 

Zelda Levin, PoPrtland, Ore. 


Robert Ray Miller, Radio Workshop, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Pauline E. Mandigo, Phoenix News 
Publicity Bureau, Inc., New York, 
m.. ¥. 

Mary Clint Irion, Director, Audio- 
Visual Education, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. 

Alma H. Boehm, Denver, Colo. 

Marie A. McCahey, Chicago, Ill 

Mrs. Frank O. Stapp, Chicago, Il. 

Anne Bailey, Public Schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Edwin Fensch, Columbus, Ohio. 

Harold Spivacke, Music Division, Li- 


brary of Congress, Washington, 
em: €. 
Albert Lewis, School of Education, 


Stanford University, Calif 

Mrs. Inez G. Richardson, Hoover Li- 
brary, Stanford University, Calif. 

QO. Eldridge Turner, Washington, D. C. 

Juy Beeman, Radio Chairman, High 
School, Highland, Mich. 

Mary B. Birney, James Ford Rhodes 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Marian W. Lamb, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Byron S. Clark, Neenah, Wis. 

H. B. McCarty, Director, Station 
WHA, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 





Donald S .Newcomer, Burbank Senior 
High School, Burbank, Calif. 
Frances Hunte, Lower Miami Schools, 


Miami, Ariz 


Workshops in Defense 

(Continued from page 4) 
we can report that students like to per- 
form on programs of this type, if they 
are closely associated with the war ef- 
fort. One girl stated: “I like to act. 
Until a short time ago, there have not 
been many ways that I could use my 
ability in our defense effort. Then | 
was asked to take part in some Red 
Cross scripts. I am glad to donate my 
time and hope that we can keep on 
doing programs of this type.” 

The commercial stations have ap- 
parently been pleased with the results, 
too. George Perkins, program director 
of WEBL, stated: “We are swamped 
with more requests lor programs than 
our staff can adequately handle. The 
Radio Workshop has done much to 
alleviate this load by taking over the 
writing and producing of programs for 
local civic groups.” And again, Gor- 
don Alderman, program director of 
WAGE, said: “The Radio Workshop 
has done much to relieve the load of a 
busy program department by carrying 
part of the burden in the form of civic 
programs which they provide as a 
whole or in units.” It all happens to 
be just another way educational radio 
can be ‘of service.” 
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AWARDS 


First Prize 


$150.00 


Second Prize 


$100.00 


Next Five 
$50.00 


Honorable 
Mention 


Citations 





STATION 


KIRO 


(Seattle, Washington) 


az 
a 
7... 


statement — 


things I'd do . 





Educational 


Radio Awards 


Complete in not more than 100 words the 
“If I had a radio station one of the 


and mail your entry, before midnight, April 10 


George Jennings, Vice-Chairman 
KIRO RADIO AWARDS COMMITTEE 
228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 8) 


“Thoughts Concerning the Failure of 
Radio Extension ‘Credit’ Courses to 
Function.” Instead, he devoted his dis- 
cussion to a criticism of educators, gen- 
erally, making substantial use of name- 
calling and other similar techniques, 
without presenting any evidence to sub- 
stantiate his position. His conclusion, 
with which this writer is in total dis- 
agreement, is that “eventually the right 
combination of showmanship and in- 
struction, consistent with the scholastic 
standards of reputable institutions of 
higher education, may be worked out 
so that radio will be recognized as an 
important medium for the extension of 
instruction that carries as its reward 
the nossibility of earning academic 
CGH... 

The principle defect in the book is 
the tendency of the author to be less 
than fair in his criticisms of institu- 
tions and individuals from whom his 
data were secured. For example, he 
refers to one institution (page 43) 
“with its alleged ‘hundreds’ of radio 
course students;” in another place 
(pages 46-47) he states, “It is a curi- 
ous and finger-pointing-with-shame fact 
that the registrar's offices in some of 
our best-known universities do not have 
their records in such a form that they 
can tell how many students actually 
received credit as a result of the radio 
instruction;” still further on (page 55) 
he states, ““Unfortunately, the Univer- 
sity Extension Division has kept no 
separate record of the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in each of these radio- 
correspondence courses or the number 
who received official University credit 

*: in another instance he says that 
the statement of one university presi- 
dent (page 91) “must be taken with a 
grain of salt.” It might be noted in 
commenting on his criticism of regis- 
trar’s offices in general that their pri- 
mary function is to keep records of 
the credits earned by individual stu- 
dents and not to preserve records in 
the form desired for purely academic 
investigations of relatively minor im- 
portance. 

In conclusion, it might be said that 
the book leaves much to be desired 
from a mechanical standpoint. A few 
snecifice instances will serve to illus- 
trate this point. The table which oc- 
cupies pages 60 and 61 should have 
been printed on pages 58 and 59 so 
as to fall within the section devoted to 
University of Nebraska broadcasts to 
which it relates. The date “1929” in 
the footnote on page 57 appears to be 
in error, since it describes a course 
begun in 1924. On one page alone, 
the names of two individuals are given 
incorrectly (page 37). There are also 
typographical errors (page 113) as 
well as those of English usage (page 
122). The choice of words and the 
use of questionable colloquialisms fail 
to meet the requirements of either a 
scholarly work or one directed to the 
lay public (pages 11 and 120). 








Americans at Work: A Critical Ap- 
praisal of 26 School Broadcasts Pro- 
duced by CBS, 1940-41, by Seerley 
Reid. (Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts, Ohio State Univ.) 50 pp. Price 
25 cents. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM B. LEVENSON 


In the final analysis the effectiveness 
of an evaluation is the extent to which 
it modifies practices. If a survey con- 
cludes with the presentation of obvious 
generalities or meaningless minutia, 
then Max Wylie is correct when he 
states that “The educational radio- 
survey people waste a great deal of 
time putting a lot of stuff together in 
little brochures and books adding up 
to a lot of useless fiddle-faddle.”+ 


Fortunately that generalization itself 
is subject to question. It is only fair 
to state that the research student can 
only recommend; the acceptance of his 
findings and the improvement of prac- 
tices are largely dependent upon others. 
To be specific, if some of the pro- 
grams which are presented for class- 
room audience fail to become increas- 
ingly functional, from the classroom 
teacher's point of view, it is not be- 
cause the facts are not available. 

Illustrative of some of the studies 
which can be helpful to the program 
planner and producer is the study con- 
ducted by Seerley Reid, “Americans at 
Work,” a critical apnraisal of twenty- 
six school broadcasts produced by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 1940- 
1941. 


The purposes of the survey were: 


1. To provide the Columbia 
Broadcasting System with weekly in- 
formation concerning teachers’ re- 
actions to the broadcasts. 

2. To provide the cooperating 
teachers with interpretative sum- 
maries of their evaluations of the 
broadcasts and with example of the 
ways in which the broadcasts were 
being used by other classroom 
teachers. 

3. To determine the advantages 
and disadvantages, the possibilities 
and limitations, of using a “panel” 
of classroom teachers in the con- 
tinuous evaluation of a series of 
school broadcasts. 


4. To develop a series of general- 
izations and recommendations con- 
cerning policies and practices to be 
followed in the planning, writing, 
and production of school broadcasts, 
particularly those of a network 
school of the air. 


In this review, necessarily brief, it is 
not possible to describe in detail the 
method of evaluation used or even the 
criteria applied. However, some of the 
conclusions should be noted. 


+t Max Wylie, 
tional 


“The Realities of Educa- 
Broadcasting,” Radio and English 


Teaching, 121. 


AE R reviews 


Concerning the curricular planning 
of the series 


1. The material chosen for the broad- 
casts should be within the intel- 
lectual and emotional comprehen- 
sion of students in the lowest 
grade for which the series is in- 
tended. 


2. The purposes of the series should 
be stated explicity and the broad- 
casts planned and produced in 
terms of those purposes. 

3. The broadcasts should emphasize 
the realities, the values, and the 
potentialities of American democ- 
racy. 

4. In the selection of content for the 
series and for individual broad- 
casts, criteria of scope and 
sequence should be established 
and observed. 


5. Adequate printed aids should be 
planned and prepared to accom- 
pany the broadcasts. 


6. Planning of the series, including 
selection of the content and deter- 
mination of the method of pre- 
sentation, should be the joint re- 
sponsibility of educators and 
broadcasters. 


Concerning the writing and produc- 

ing of the broadcasts. 
1. All scenes, episodes, and dialogue 
in the broadcasts should be within 


the intellectual and emotional 
comprehension of classroom listen- 
ers. 


wr 


The broadcast content should be 
related, insofar as possible, to the 
actual or easily imagined experi- 
ences of classroom listeners. 

3. The broadcast structure should be 
simple, logical, and understand- 
able to classroom listeners. 

4. A consistent pattern of broadcast 
presentation should be followed 
from week to week throughout the 
series. 

5. The broadcasts should contain 
comparatively few scenes and epi- 
sodes, each one developed ade- 
quately as an integral part of the 
presentation. 

6. Abrupt or extreme shifts in time 
and place should be used sparingly 
and cautiously. 

7. Comparatively few major charact- 
ers should be used in the broad- 
casts, each one identified clearly 
and, if possible, developed drama- 
tically. 

8. The vocabulary used in the broad- 

casts—words, phrases, _ statistics, 

and concepts—should be within 


the comprehension of listening 
students. 
9. Dialect or “broken” English 


should be used sparingly in the 
broadcasts and not at all if it 


(Continued on back cover) 


Southwest Audio-Visual 
Conference at Shreveport 


The first annual Southwest Audio- 
Visual Conference will be held in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, April 3rd and 
4th, co-sponsored by the Louisana 
State Department of Education and the 
General Extension Division of Louisi- 
ana State University. The program 
has been designed particularly to apnly 
to actual classroom utilization of the 
teaching materials which will fit into 
already existing curriculum situations 
and teaching patterns. The conterence 
will be devoted to the exchange of in- 
formation between teachers and 
specialists. 


Among the out-of-state speakers who 
will appear on the program are Dr. 
Herbert Walsh, Director of the Emer- 
gency Training Program for National 
Defense; H. B. McCarty, Director of 
Station WHA, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Robert B. Hudson, Director, Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council; I. Keith 
Tyler, Director of the Evaluation of 
School Broadcast Project, Ohio State 
University; S. Stephenson Smith, Edu- 
cational Counsellor, American Society 
of Artists, Composers and Publishers; 
Alice Evans Field, Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America; A. L. Chapman, Director 
of Bureau of Research in Radio Educa- 
tion, University of Texas; Major 
Harold Kent, Radio Branch, Bureau of 
Public Relations, War Department; 
and others. Supervisors and classroom 
teachers will be asked to participate in 
discussions. 


All sessions will be held in the 
Washington-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
and accommodations will be available 
there for out-of-town conference mem- 
bers at reasonable rates. 


School Radio Chairmen 
(Continued from page 4) 


dividual notices are found more effec- 
tive. If teachers and pupils are en- 
couraged to contribute information 
about coming broadcasts, this task is 
considerably lightened. When radio has 
been well rooted in the life of the 
school, then evaluation within the 
building presents an interesting study 
and is a means of promotion in itself. 

The second problem is that of cir- 
culating literature. The chairman 
should operate as a clearing house for 
bulletins, lesson plans, and other pub- 
lications eminating from the Radio 
Department. He should see that the 
school is on the mailing list for educa- 
tional material made available through 
the networks and through organizations 
promoting education by radio. He can 
encourage the building up of a library 
shelf in this fast developing field in 
modern education. 


The final problem concerns the dis- 
tribution and use of audio equipment 


within the building. Where individual 
receiving sets are used it is wise to 
establish a plan by which requests can 
be made in advance for the use of the 
radio. This facilitates utilization and 
avoids conflicts. A “priorities form 
used in many schools for this purpose 
a the additional advantage of 
eing a permanent record file of pro- 
grams used. To the radio chairman 
might fall the duty of distributing play 
backs and recordings as well. 


In larger schools where public ad- 
dress systems are used for announce- 
ments, radio classes and radio recep- 
tion, new and exceptional problems are 
involved and require other considera- 
tion. 

If the task before the chairman 
seems overwhelming on first view, re- 
member like all great struggles, this one 
is won step by step and need not be 
attempted at once in its entirety. But, 
when such chairmanships have been 
widely established, then broadcasts and 
classroom will have been brought to- 
gether and the test of radio in educa- 
tion will lie squarely in the hands of 
the classroom teacher where it right- 
fully belongs. 


AER Reviews ... 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


makes the dialogue unintelligible 
to classroom listeners. 

10. Sound effects should be used dis- 
criminately so that they do not 
interfere seriously with the intel- 
ligibility of the dialogue. 

11. Music should be used in the 
broadcasts only when it has a 
logical function in the establish- 
ment of mood, the creation of 
reality, of the integration of epi- 
sodes. 

12. Deliberate voice fading should not 
be used in the broadcasts. 

13. The opening scene of the broad- 
casts should capture listeners’ at- 
tention immediately. 

14. The broadcasts should be so well 
organized and developed that list- 
eners’ attention is held throughout 
the thirty-minute presentations. 

15. Humor should be used in the 
broadcasts whenever it is an inte- 
gral part of the presentation and 
within listeners’ comprehension 
and appreciation. 

16. The broadcasts should be drama- 
tized rather than narrated. 

17. If possible, the broadcasts should 
be dramatic rather than exposi- 
tory, emotionally stimulating 
rather than purely informative. 


As one listens to the current series 
of programs, it will be interesting to 
note to what degree these recommenda- 
tions have been incorporated into the 
planning and presentation of these 
programs. To Seerley Reid and his 





N. J. A. R. E. Plans 
Spring Meeting at Trenton 


On April 18, 1942 the newly formed 
New Jersey Association for Radio in 
Education will hold an all day meeting 
at the Trenton State Teachers College. 
Highlighting the day's activities will 
a talk by Lyman Bryson, newly ap- 
pointed Director of Education for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
meeting, planned to give practical help 
to teachers who wish to use radio in 
the classroom, is being arranged by the 
Executive Committee, which consists 
of Larry Johnson, Vivian Fletcher, 
Leon C. Mood, Don Hitchner, James 
Lynch, and Robert B. Macdougall. 


The program will begin with a clase 
room demonstration of how an alert 
teacher might use a CBS “School of 
the Air” broadcast. After this has been 
completed, the audience of teachers will 
hive a chance to challenge the methods 
and materials used in the demonstra- 
tion. Following the discussion, Mr. 
Bryson will talk on the objectives and 
techniques of radio education in war- 
time America. 


After the luncheon (no speakers) 
small group sessions, which the Execu- 
tive Committee is calling “experience 
meetings,” will be held. These meet- 
ings are planned to give the individual 
teacher help in his problems and at the 
same time will serve as an introduction 
to beginners. The meetings will be 
built around special topics, such as 
“English,” “Social Studies,” “Using 
Out-of-School Radio Experiences in the 
Schoolroom,” “Writing and Producing 
Radio Programs for School Use,” and 
“Best Use of School Radio and Phono- 
graph Equipment.” It is hoped that 
this April meeting will be the first of 
a regular series of annual spring meet- 
ings of the N. J. A. R. E. 





colleagues should go praise for a sur- 
vey which is not just “fiddle-faddle,” 
and to the CBS a pat on the back for 
encouraging such analysis. It is so 
easy to succumb to the lure of content- 
ment. 


on the record... 


Macbeth—Maurice Evans and Judith 
Anderson in important scenes from 
the Shakespeare play. Five 12-inch 
records. Victor albums M-878 and 
DM-878. List price $5.25. 


Lest We Forget—A Better World for 
Youth—The fifth series of “Lest We 
Forget” transcriptions, thirteen 15- 
minute programs dramatizing the 
role that youth must play in the 
reservation of our freedom and 
aith. Offered free of charge to 
radio stations and schools by the 
Institute of Oral and Visual ea 
~~, 101 Park Avenue, New York, 
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